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Vagabond > 84 pages of sex, pop, politics and 
perception in an advert-free zone. 
Text mosches, strange images, 
wartime propaganda leaflets and 
sign systems bid for your eyes 
alongside: the first ever in-depth 
interview with late Factory producer 
Martin Hannett; an investigation 
into the terrorist tactics of van 
drivers loose in the big city - show 
them your window sticker, Baby /’m 
Bored!; the politics of piercing - is 
your body your temple, or should 
the state decide what's good for 
you? Contributions by Jon Savage, 
The Hafler Trio, Caroline Coon, 

TV Smith, Jamie Reid, Z'EV, Panni 
Charrington, Malcolm McLaren, 
Annie Sprinkle’s Sex Guidelines 
and Socrates - to name but a few. 
Mark Sinker on the poll-tax riots, 
Simon Frith on the downfall of 
communism. Blur, a new typeface 
for the ‘90s by Neville Brody, set 
against the crushed history of a 
coke tin. Beware of prophets. 
What do you think? a = 
a 


* 


= Price: only £6.00 inc. P & P from 
Touch, 13 Osward Road, SW17 7SS 
Send SAE for full catalogue 
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VOX 


‘This one’ gradually became ‘these two’ 
when pieces turned out to be more 
involved than originally thought. So, 
welcome to the first double-issue of 
Rubberneck! Apart from the regular 
interviews, you'll notice two new 
sections: Improview and Videophile, 
together with an expanded and 
revamped Ear Wax (last seen in issue 3) 
now called Prime cuts. Also, look out 
for details of a new fiction project on 
page 35. Finally, many thanks to 

those who have said generous things 
about the magazine. Your encourage- 
ment is much appreciated. If you 
would like to contribute, advertise 

or help with distribution, please 

get in touch. 


Chris Blackford / April 1992 
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If you find mistakes in this. 
magazine, please remember 
that they are there for a 
Purpose. We try to oublish 
something for everyone, and 
some people are always 


looking for mistakes. 


NOTES FROM UNDERGROUND 
THE UMBRAGEOUS WORLD OF PETER HAMMILL 
Text: Chris Blackford 


“His long improvised dirges will ring for ever in my ears.” 
- Edgar Allen Poe, The Fall Of The House Of Usher 


Peter Hammill is now in his 40s and his 
career stretches back to 1967 when he 
formed the ‘progressive rock’ group, Van der 
Graaf Generator (VdGG), with Chris Judge 
Smith. The group ceased activities in 1978, 
achieving a modest degree of international 
fame, virtually no ‘commercial’ success, but a 
reputation for serious experimentation 
second to none of that era. 

Hammill's solo recordings date back to 
1971 and again have received little in the 
way of commercial recognition; 
nevertheless, their impressive range and 
diversity have established him as one of the 
most Original composers now working in 
rock music. His expressive vocal capacity 
leaves most other rock singers sounding 
decidedly bland; his song lyrics have 


entertained a variety of of moral / 
philosophical / scientific issues hitherto 


unexplored in rock. Elsewhere in his work, 
one finds a romantic strain free from 
traditional cliche and sentimentality; a 
presentation of masculinity untainted by 
blues-derived misogyny, achieving an 
emotional complexity and openness rarely 
present in the work of male songwriters. 


THE ‘PROGRESSIVE’ ERA 


The ‘progressive rock’ groups of the early to 
mid-70s have virtually become a taboo area; 
few music journalists seem prepared to look 
for the interesting aspects of that period and 
$0, |! suppose, all groups tend to get stuck 
with the charge of pomposity and 
pretentiousness. Looking back on it, where 
do you see VdGG in relation to that music? 


PH Obviously we were part of the 
‘progressive’ era in terms of the bands that 
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were around at that time. Retrospectively, | 
think we have less and less to do with them. 
It's true that a lot of the music of the time 
was pompous and pretentious. | don't even 
discount some of the VdGG stuff as being 
open to that charge. But | think an essential 
element of the 'VdGG theory’, although 
never codified, was that there should be 
quite a strong area of chaos, or perhaps of 
proper spirited playing. | think this came | 
about partly because of where all of us came 
from. Hugh (Banton) obviously had a 
classical education, but was very much a rock 
and blues fan, as was |, and Guy (Evans) and 
David (Jackson) came from more of a jazz 
tradition. In all our cases there was a strong 
inclination towards improvisation within a 
framework of one kind or another. 

At that time it was always felt that that 
the band was a problem because we were 
inconsistent. The early 70s was the time 
when things started drifting towards this 
vision that a live performance should 
somehow always be the same; this way you 
were being fair to the audience and fair to 
yourself and fair to the those who were 
attempting to sell you, or were properly 
selling you. Where other bands of the era 
were concerned with the exposition of how 
good they were as technicians as opposed to 
musicians - they'd be doing the same show 
every night - we were bouncing around like 
pinballs, and out of every seven shows 
probably one would be average, two would 
be fairly far below average and two 
equivalently above, at least one would be 
absolutely execrable, but one would be 
something really transcendent. 

This is an attitude I've tried to keep with 
me ever since that era. | don't think there 
were any other bands making this kind of 


AND...LEST WE FORGET... 


PILGRIMS, the Peter Hammill/VdGG fanzine 
Published at least three times per year 


CHRIS JupGE SAITH 


Chris Judge Smith was the co-founder of 
Van der Graaf Generator in 1967 with Peter Hammill. 
Since that time, he has run several bands, 
including Heebalob and the Imperial Storm Band; 
has had several musicals staged in Edinburgh, 
Sheffield and London, amongst which 
'The Kibbo Kift', 'The Book of Hours' and 
'Mata Hari', co-written with Lene Lovich 
and Les Chappell. 


jhis 19 track CD only release features 
early songs from Judge's career, 
spanning the years 1967-77. 


Included are early versions of ‘Viking’, 
‘Imperial Zeppelin’, 'The Institute of Mental 
Health' as well as seven tracks from the 
1973 Peter Hammill produced album of demos 
on which Hammill also plays. 

Four of the songs were co-written with 
Hugh Banton, and the CD culminates in 
two songs from Judge's Imperial Storm ,Band, 
the second of which is a rock reduction of 
part of his full-scale Latin Requiem. 


The CD will initially only be available by mail-order. 
The cost is £11.30 (UK and Europe); £12.50 or US$26 
outside Europe. Send cheques/cash/whatever to 
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arter, 


commitment to live playing, and | think this 
spilled over into the recordings, so that some 
element of the VdGG spirit is still evident 
from the recordings, but it's not the whole 
story. The whole story could only be known 
by being there at the live shows then. This 
element of almost trying to overreach 
oneself wasn't pompous, even though the 
grandiose scale could be taken as that. | 
think VdGG were already a band out of time, 
at that time. 


Until VdGG disbanded you were effectively 
pursuing two careers in tandem: writing the 
bulk of the group's material as well as 
writing the solo albums. Would you say 
these two activities were satisfying different 
aspects of the creative impulse, presenting 
different writing challenges? 


PH Certainly. When | was writing for VdGG 
| was writing from ego to a certain extent, 
but also for a band made up of very different 
individuals with different attitudes, 
lifestyles, tastes and so on. It always seemed 
to me important that what was written 
about was the stuff that we shared in 
common, it seemed unreasonable to expect 
anybody to play with heart and soul if the 
fundamental stuff they were playing about 
was not something they connected with. | 
wrote within a broad spectrum for VdGG 
and | was very personal and specific when | 
was writing things for my solo work. This is 
not to say that | was strictly autobiographical 
in my Own work and not in VdGG, but the 
challenge in writing solo material is to do 
things which really mean something ina 
personal sense, but can also apply to 
anybody who has an equivalent or parallel! 
experience. 
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IMAGES OF SCIENCE 


You've returned many times to issues within 
the philosophy of mind; for example, 
questions about the nature of personal 
identity in the light of scientific explanations 
of the central nervous system. | suppose 
‘Flight’ is the most ambitious piece along 
these lines. Could you say why you've found 
this sort of area particularly stimulating? 


PH | should perhaps start by saying that | 
was trained as a scientist. If | had been 
anything other than whatever it is! am, | 
probably would have been a scientist or a 
scientific Communicator. The course | studied 
at university was called nominally, Liberal 
Studies in Science. It was the idea of a 
professor who wanted to get people who 
knew something about society and science, 
so that the two could communicator with 
each other. As a result of studying science at 
a reasonably high level | got close enough 
not to be frightened by it, and to see that 
there was a lot of metaphorical stuff lurking 
around in there which could and should be 
applied to the way that modern life is. | think 
perhaps these metaphors work better than 
any traditional ones. I'm thinking of things 
like Chaos Theory, Gaia, the kind of ever- 
more-global-yet-ever-more-tiny, the-more- 
fractured-is-the-more-whole state which the 
sciences, in general, have reached. And also 
things like Red Shift and DNA and so on. 

The whole nature of science is not one of 
dry academic stuff. It is about a search for an 
identity, a knowledge, which is the basis of 
the word ‘science’. As far as I'm concerned, 
because of this background, I've never felt 
that it's been something clever or 
intellectual or flash to pull all these 
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metaphors and images out of science to use 
them in terms of personal identity, personal 
growth, personal awareness. It's been quite 
natural for me to do so. However, I'm notin 
the position of having a certain knowledge 
and communicating it to someone else. I'm 
in the position of asking questions. If | arrive 
at having a certain philosophical stance in 
the end, that's the result of having asked the 
questions of myself. | hope that | present 
questions rather than answers in terms of all 
of the work that | do, be it instrumental or 
text. 

‘Flight’ is about individual journeys, 
about normal world journey and ultimately, 
as in a lot of the more ‘philosophical’ songs, 
about the question of free-will or 
predestination. This is still a thing that bugs 
me...Whata ridiculous thing to say. 
Anyway, it's still an issue which | feel | need 
to examine using the different sorts of 
metaphors. 


SAMPLING, SEQUENCING 


During the 80s, you began using sequencing 
and sampling as compositional tools. Could 
you explain how you've used this 
technology? 


PH First, let me say, it was easier in the late 
70s to do genuinely ground-breaking work 
just with sonics. Then we weren't quite at 
the level of having such inexpensive 
samplers, sequencers and synthesizers as 
there are now. The new machines are 
wonderful for doing ‘normal ' work, but for 
doing avant-garde work there's a restriction 
from having too much choice. | liked the 
days when | just had a Revox and had to 
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make up a loop and it had a clunk in it, and 
that clunk imparted a certain quality. It 
would now be very much of a conscious 
decision to go back and use the Revox in that 
sort of way. 

The first album | made where sequencing 
was involved was Skin (1985) and! hada 
good friend, Paul Ridout, who initially 
taught me about sequencing, sampling and 


- $0 on. It was a world | had held back on for 


some time, not least because everything was 
sO very expensive. 

Having used it there, it struck me that for 
the following two albums a theory could-be 
applied to this particular technology. The 
first record that came out in this form was 
And Close As This (1986) in which the theory 
was that since it was possible to do so much, 
it should consist of one pass of the 
keyboards, one pass of the voice over each 
song, and that anything thereafter would be 
treated by virtue of using sequencing and 
triggering other sounds. That, | think, is 
possibly a completely unique work, and 


maybe completely mad, in terms of the rest 


of the planet, because it does have a mixture 
of quite complex compositions and very very 
simple ones. At least that was a very plain 
theory and it could, perhaps, be visible to 
anyone who heard the record. 

Having done that and become more 
embroiled in the technology and its 
Capacities, it seemed to me that this was an 
area that cried out for improvisation. I'm not 
a massively catholic listener or observer of | 
any area of music, but | looked around and 
didn't see anyone using it. | had thought 
perhaps that the jazz world should be the 
one that took it up, or maybe the pure 
improvisational world, but! think at the time 
there was perhaps a little bit of a feeling 
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that this was cheating. In fact, a lot of people 
still have this feeling about sequencing. 

So, Spur Of The Moment (1988) started 
when | suggested to Guy (Evans) that we 
should try something out. We'd spend about 
four or five hours assembling instruments 
which were not his instruments or mine, but 
a kind of combination of the two worlds in 
which we play. So that sometimes we'd be 
playing an identical instrument which was 
quite strange because one would lose 
oneself in the improvisation and not really 
know what note was being played by whom. 
We'd usually improvise for about 25 
minutes, two or three times with that 
particular ‘orchestra’. In terms of all of these 
improvisations that we did within certain 
orchestras, we selected anything from 5-10 
minutes from these that embodied the 
whole procedure. And effectively, once we'd 
done that, they became, in an odd way, 
more song-like than one might imagine. | 
suppose | see part of improvisation as the 
glimmer of an idea, the approach to a goal, 
the achievement of the goal and the descent 
from the goal. Very mucha kind of 
mountain climbing analogy. 


| should imagine quite a few Hammill fans 
were surprised by this project. It certainly 
appeared to be a considerable departure 
from your song-based work. 


PH Yes, | know that Spur shocked a lot of 
supposedly die-hard Hammill /VdGG fans. | 
think they had the idea that Evans and 
Hammill improvising would be all fuzztone 
and dramatic, but as far as I'm concerned 
some of the most successful pieces on that 
recording are the really quiet, restrained 
moments when one sees the glimmer of an 


idea, the unfolding, the moment we both 
latch on to it, and you know that it’s going 
to arrive at a conclusion, as though it's been 
written. 


THE HOUSE OF POE 


“The Fall Of The House Of Usher, then, is not 
really a horror story; it is the triumphant 
report by the narrator that it is possible for 
the poetic soul to shake off this temporal, 
rational, physical world and escape, if only 
for a moment, to a realm of unfettered 
vision.” 

- Richard Wilbur, The House Of Poe 


Turning now to your opera, The Fall Of The 
House Of Usher (1991), finally released late 
last year. How long had you been working 
on this piece? 


PH About 19 years or so. When | began 
work on it Judge (Chris Judge Smith) already 
had a completed libretto and mentioned this 


to me in passing. | said, well it seems like a 


good idea, | could have a crack at that, and 
that's how we started: 


Given the length of time it’s taken to 
complete the piece, | should imagine that it's 
undergone a number of changes as your 
writing has developed and matured over the 
years. Was continuity a problem? 


PH This was something that Judge was 
always worried about because the nature of 
the work was that I'd keep coming back to it 
whenever | had a period of say, a month, 
when | wasn't writing or playing with the 
band or doing likewise with the solo work. 


Sarah-Jane Morris - Andy Bell 


Peter Hammill 
Lene Lovitch - Herbert Gronemeyer 
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He was particularly concerned that the style 


of writing might change each time | came 
back to it. Well, it's both surprising and 


unsurprising that it didn't. Every time | came 
back to it I'd take a week re-acclimatising 
myself to it, in terms of what I'd written and 
the general scope and scale of the thing. 
Then I'd spend maybe a couple of weeks 
actually doing the writing and then a week 
at the end probably assembling whatever 
passed for a current demonstration of it. 

The process was two-way though. 
Whenever | went into it, I'd take whatever 
style I'd been working on with a current 
group of musicians and use it in Usher, learn 
things inside Usher, and use them outside 
again. It's plain that | would not have been 
able to write this work in terms of having 
clearly defined vocal lines if | had been stuck 
at the stage of vocals used for Chameleon In 
The Shadow Of The Night (1973) or The 
Silent Corner And The Empty Stage (1973), 
where | was using multiple vocals but 
extremely randomly and not under control. 
Having come out of Usher and being 
somewhat distant from it and objective 
about it, | feel it does have a certain 
homogeneity which is that of its own 
demands. 


Could you provide some background on how 
you came to choose this particular group of 
singers? 


PH The singers, we decided at a very early 
stage, had to be from the rock world rather 
the jazz or opera worlds, because of the 
importance of getting the words across. 
Having decided that, there was obviously the 
question of finding the correct timbre that 
could work as voices, and present a character 


which ts both singing and not singing. The 
characters obviously had to be created in 
terms of the singing and therefore produce a 
kind of palette between all of the voices, 
because at certain times they are all singing 
together. 


| suppose at an early stage | was typecast 
as Roderick Usher because of the physical 
description of the character and also because 
I'd written the most 'Hammillesque’ melodic 
lines to sing. Lene (Lovich) was involved at 
quite an early stage. Judge and | had known 
her for years and years, and Sarah-Jane 
(Morris) and | had done a duet fora 
Japanese koto player's album, which was 
never released outside Japan. This is a very 
interesting work. Andy (Bell) had worked 
with Lene and she brought him and me 
together. Finally, Herbert Gronemeyer is a 
very successful singer in Germany for whom 
I've done various pieces of translation in the 
past, and | thought he would be somebody 
who could bring this little cameo part, of the 
herbalist, to life. 
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It was the conjunction of voices rather 
than the capacity to sing that was important. 
They are difficult pieces to sing because 
there aren't any songs. In asong you have 
some element of safety in any given four or 
five minutes, but in this work the melodic 
lines twist and turn around themselves all 
the time, so it very much has to be learnt 
section by section. I'm very happy with all 
the singers’ contributions and grateful for 
their input, energy and commitment. 


Poe's tale is clearly a gift for a film-maker (as 
Roger Corman's interpretation displays) in 
terms of the possibilities for atmospheric 
lighting and attention to details of decor. 
What aspects of the text appealed to you as 
a composer? 


PH it was the subtext, really. One of the 
curious things about Usher is that although 
it's known as this grand Gothic story, and 
partly as a result of Corman and the divine 
Vincent - it seems to be a great blood capsule 
story - there's very little that happens within 
it. And yet, behind every line there's a hook 
that leads on to other things. So, really we 
were looking at those hooks and trying to 
draw them out and flick at certain times into 
Gothic territory, but for the most part leave 
it within the psychological, within the 
psychopathic, because that’s fundamentally 
where | think it sits. 


You've made certain embellishments on the 
original text: expanding the character of the 
herbalist, creating a romantic interest 
between Montresor and Madeline etc. Were 
these sorts of decisions taken jointly? 


PH Yes, all of these decisions were debated 
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over many glasses of wine, of all character, 
from fine to the rankest retsina! One simply 
wouldn't have tackled this work without 


going into all of this territory. Although 
there is an element of Grand Guignole about 
the end result, | have to say that it isa 
serious work. It has serious stuff to say which 
is not just about Poe being a Gothic writer. 
It's a dense psychological story. The main 
embellishment we made, however, was to 
have a Chorus moving the action along. 

| think in the end, both the power and 
the problem of the piece is that it does end 
up as 70 minutes, which require the 
immersion of the listener in, and the 
concentration of the listener towards, in 
order for it to work properly and have the 
cumulative effect. The whole nature of the 
story is that of accumulation of inevitability, 


of choice and free-will (again), reason and 
intuition, and it simply can't be dealt with in 


terms of a 10 minute sound-bite. My hope is 
that it can survive and be around long 


enough for people to stumble on it and 
devote that kind of time and attention. | 
know this is very difficult in the modern 
world where even 34 minutes seems to 
become hard for people to concentrate on. 
But there we go. 


AND NOW, THE FUTURE 


Finally, your setting up of Fie! Records would 
seem to signal a new phase in your career. 
What are your aims / objectives in this 
regard? 


PH |'m not sure that my aims and objectives 
have shifted or will shift. This phase is the 
first time I've had no expectations from a 
record company of any kind because / am the 
record company. | find that oddly liberating; 
certainly for doing Fireships (1992) which, | 
think, is a very cohesive work, in a way that 
has not applied to other things I've done. In 
the past I've tended to shove lots of stuff 
together, partly because people would be 
saying you've got to do this or do that, 
where my natural inclination would be to 
say, nO. So, in future, it maybe perceived by 
people that I'm doing more commercial 
work because I'm putting things into 
separate categories. In other words, | 
currently aim to make recordings that are 
whole within themselves. Fireships is the 
first of these which is predominantly quite 
calm, quite chamber/orchestral in sound and 
instrumentation, very languorous. So that 

- will be one strain that will continue in 
individual packages - packages rather than 
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product, that is - and probably the next 
release after Fireships will be another strain 
which is a heck of a lot louder, more raucous 
and noisy, and maybe there will be a third 
category which fits neither of the others and 
is slightly more random. 

There is, of course, a lot more 
responsibility now which is not something | 
would shy away from. The only aspect that 
potentially worries me about rt is the fact 
that | have to divide my attention between 
the being a record company and the doing 
of the music itself. So far | haven't had any 
problem about that. | can cut clearly and 
remain as immersed in doing the music, 
when I'm doing it, as | always have been. As 
for how people will take it, that one never 
knows. | can only do the music that makes 
sense to me before either thinking about 
being the record company, or thinking 
about any large audience or what might be 
called a ‘Hammill audience’. The only reason, 
really, for doing the thing, is to do the thing 
right, whatever that thing is. R 
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Improview 


Text: Nick Couldry 


This, | hope, is the start of a regular column 
about improvised and experimental music. 
So let's begin with a question: isn't it time 
practitioners of improvised music stopped 
using the word ‘improvisation’ as a badge? 
Why not just call themselves ‘musicians’? If, 
as Derek Bailey has emphasized, 
improvisation is part of most musical 
traditions and resistance to it now is a 
historical oddity, it should be the players of 
scored music who wear the badge - 
‘performers of composed music’! And if you 
think that’s absurd, why not drop the 
equally absurd term ‘improvisor' when we 
speak up for the music. 

Let's start again - this is a column about 
experimental music. Not all of it - that is far 
too large a field. Without trying to set up 
false barriers of taste, | will be concentrating 
on experimental music that operates largely 
outside the commercial music industry. In 
fact a lot of the music | will be writing about 
is not experimental at all in the obvious 
sense - it does not involve new techniques of 


playing without the support of a pre-set 
structure or a brand name - and insisting 
that the music is no less important for that. 
You might call it a social experiment, but 
that implies more planning than is desirable 
or necessary. If we need labels, perhaps 
‘experimental music’ is not such a bad one. 
The first article in the series will 
concentrate on London. No apologies for 
that. | live and work in London, and | hope 
others will be provoked into writing about 
their areas. But London is a good starting 
point. Why? Because in London (which is not 
unique - Manchester is another example) 
there is a real sign of major changes for the 
better in the experimental music scene. 


signs of change 


There are well over 100 musicians working in 
London's experimental scene, a range and 
and depth of talent that musicians from 
abroad often admire while, at the same 
time, are puzzled at the 'down-at-heel’ 
impression the scene gives: dusty rooms in 
pubs, sparse audiences, timid publicity, and 
not surprisingly, very little funding. It's an 
indictment | certainly recognise from when | 
became interested in the scene about five 


years ago. 


What are the signs of change? Well, a 
sure sign of an unhealthy scene is that the 
pool of musicians remains static. But in the 
past two years a lot of musicians have joined 
the scene; many of them having been 
around for some time before, but having felt 
no incentive to get involved. One thing 
which encourages people to join the scene is 
the growth of new clubs for the music, many 
of them run by the newer musicians 
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themselves: in the past year there have been 
at least five clubs running in London at any 
one time. The longest running are the 
Mopomoso Club (run by Chris Burn), the 
China Pig Club (run by Dave Draper), the 
shop gigs at Recommended Records (now 
These Records), Club Integral and the Polar 
Bear Club (run by members of the group 
Conspiracy, including myself). 

There are also encouraging signs that 
the London Musicians’ Collective (which was 
a real haven for experimental music in the 
late 70s and early 80s, but then lay low for 
the rest of the decade) is reviving - as 
promoter, as publisher (a new magazine has 
Started) and as a social focus for musicians 
working in London. 

Well, a sceptic might argue this only 
shows that the atmosphere in the ghetto is 
improving, not that the rest of the musical 
world is paying any attention. But, on the 
wider scene also, there are real signs of 
change. With notable exceptions, the 
traditions of western classical music and 
improvised music have seemed to be very 
much at odds, with no room available in 
classical music's pantheon of values for mere 
improvisation. So, it is encouraging when 
classical musicians are brought together with 
improvising musicians as has happened 
recently. I'm thinking first of the joint 
concert of improvisations by Markus 
Stockhausen and Evan Parker on the South 
Bank in February 1992, and then the 
Crosswinds festival combining composed 
and improvised music in London in October 

1991, organised by the composer Mark 
Ingleby. These and other signs pointing in 
the same direction are not accidental. 
Although as with any other statement about 
culture, you Can argue the opposite case, | 
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think it is arguable that the range of music 
now available to the average listener, and 
the variety of ways in which s/he comes into 
contact with it, are so great that the 
question of whether music is improvised or 
composed is of secondary importance to 
how it is appreciated. 


presentation 


Much more important, is the way the music 
is presented and imaginative presentation 
with new audiences in mind is surely one of 
the crucial areas where London's 
experimental scene has fallen down in the 
past. | believe that a lot of experimental 
music has suffered by being played without 
any form of interpretative context. | do not 
mean so much, better programme notes, as 
providing an imaginative setting in which 
the audience is ready to think about the 
deeper meanings of the music; surely this is 
especially important with music which 
denies so many of the normal expectations 
of an audience (in terms of steady rhythm, 
predictable harmony, conventional textures 
or modes of playing). It is their 
uncompromising grasp of its importance 
that has made the productions of Bow 
Gamelan Ensemble so distinctive and 
Inspiring. 

There are real signs now that, at last, this 
message is getting home. In January 1992 
the London Musicians’ Collective (LMC) 
staged a large scale event at aswimming 
pool in central London called FIUME. The 
popular interest, which the idea of bringing 


_water and music together generated, 


surprised even the LMC: an audience of 350 
with more than 100 people turned away, 
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and there was TV and radio coverage at the 
pool. And yet the music was not easy or 
compromised; instead it was the visual 
setting that stimulated the audience to listen 
to music they would never normally 
approach in a standard concert setting. 


lessons 


Can we draw any lessons from this? | believe 
that the crucial lesson is that experimental 
music does have the potential to reach larger 
audiences than normally assumed in Britain, 
but to do this, as much imagination must be 
put into the presentation of the music as 
into its performance. You do not have to 
look far in the art press to realise that there 
are a lot of artists around producing 
installation work which is very open to 
collaboration with other artforms, and, in 
fact, involves very little in the way of 
conventional art objects. There is 
tremendous scope for musicians to 
collaborate. 

But all of this requires a shift in attitude; 
a switch from the mind-set which treats new 
initiatives as doomed from the start, toa 
new and confident belief amongst 
experimental musicians in the wider, even 
the popular, potential of the music they 
love. 


upcoming events 


Now, down to some specifics. There are 
some exciting events coming up on the 
British experimental scene over the next few 
months in addition to the normal flow of 


gigs. 


One highlight will be Derek Bailey's 
Incus Festival at the Vortex, Stoke 
Newington, London N16, from April 14th - 
17th. The gigs in this series will be closely 
linked to the issue of new CDs on the Incus 
label, and the musicians featured will be 
Derek Bailey, Tony Bevan, Steve Noble, Alex 
Ward, Pat Thomas, Matt Wand, Louis 
Moholo and Thebe Lipere, with videos from 
Matt Wand, Paul Haines and Ingo Ahmels. 

This will be closely followed in May by 
the LMC’s International Festival of 
Improvised Music which will feature 
musicians from Britain, US and Europe, 
including Catherine Jauniaux, Ikue Mori, 
Nicolas Collins, Derek Bailey, the instrument 
inventor David Sawyer and many others 
(May 20th - 24th, Conway Hall and Holborn 
Arts Centre, London). 

Other festivals around Britain include an 
Oxford Jazz Festival day at the Oxford 
Playhouse on 3rd May organised by George 
Haslam. George has also launched an 
interesting series of CDs on his Slam label 
which are compilations of work by well 
known, and less well known musicians on 
particular instruments. It starts with The 
Saxophone Phenomenon which features, 
among others, Chris Biscoe, Lol Coxhill, Elton 
Dean, Evan Parker and Andy Sheppard. 
Compilations for brass and strings will 
follow! : 

| hope people will write to me with 
information of other events towards the end 
of the year for the next edition, and 
especially with their comments on anything | 
have said or not said. R 


Please address all correspondence relating to 
this column to: Improview, c/o 21 Denham 
Drive, Basingstoke, Hampshire, RG22 6LT. 
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Raised in Edinburgh. Played trombone in 
local jazz group. Switched to drums and 
became involved in improvisational 
approaches to music. In early 60s played in 
the Assassination Attempt in Edinburgh. Met 
Derek Bailey at an art college gig. Moved to 
London in the mid-60s to play a residency 
organised by dancer/choreographer Lindsay 
Kemp. In 1970 joined the short-lived avant- 
rock group Boris. Organised gig for A Heavy 
African Envelope in London in 1971 and had 
a brief stint with Afro-rockers Assagei. Co- 
formed rehearsal band with Alan Gowen 
and Allan Holdsworth and was asked by 
Robert Fripp to join King Crimson. Joined in 
1972, playing percussion on British and 
European tour dates and on the album 
Larks’ Tongues In Aspic. Quit the group in 
Spring 1973 and entered a Tibetan 
monastery in Scotland. Spent the remainder 
of the 70s in various retreats before 
returning to London around 1980. 
Encouraged by Derek Bailey to play free 
music again and made a number of 
appearances, some of them recorded, during 
the early 80s. Also did some soundtrack 
work, including music for the film Ghost 
Dance (Dir. Ken McMullen, 1983) with David 
Cunningham. Gave up music completely in 
the late 80s and now concentrates on 
painting. 

ALBUM APPEARANCES / DISCOGRAPHY 
Music Improvisation Company - 

Music improvisation Company (ECM) 

Music Improvisation Company - 

1968-1971 (incus) 

King Crimson - 

Larks’ Tongues.in Aspic (Island) 

Derek BaileyJamie Muir - 

Dart Drug (incus) 

Company - Trios (Incus) 


INVADING ART 


| got kicked out of art college for some kind 
of ‘political incompatibility’. | must say | 
found this quite shocking because I'd long 
been involved in art and | had very strong 
feelings and convictions about art. Yes, it 
was quite a shock to find this standard of 
hypocrisy in the teachers. 

What! do remember most about 
disrobing and coming back to London in 
1980 was how stunning it was to come out of 
monasticism to a big city. | was also surprised 
at how politics had invaded absolutely 
everything and that in anything it was 
politics that seemed to matter more than 
anything else. First of all, your political 
credentials were examined and then after 
that you got an exhibition. Whether or not 
you were a good painter just came way 
down the list. Nobody really cared about 
that; as long as as you were on the right 
political team then you got an exhibition. 

A very strident, aggressive, screeching 
politics had invaded everything, and some of 
it had got into the improvised music scene. 
’eople who didn't really have any instinct 
for the music whatsoever, and didn't even 
begin to understand its instincts were sort of 
nosing around it. | remember one critic in 
particular who saw it as a political platform. 
She was trying to give some sort of written 
voice to improvised music. The political 
invasion of art is still to some extent 
happening. 

A lot of people think we have Political 
Art. We don't actually have Political Art. It's 
not the politics of art, it's the politics that 
have invaded art, and there's a difference. 
Art has power. In its own terms it does, that's 
why it exists, otherwise it would have died 
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out centuries ago. It satisfies people's needs 
On its own terms, and that's the true power 
of art. But politicians are using the 
machinery of exposure and publicity that 
there are in areas of art and music to 
proselytise, to communicate their messages. 
This makes lousy art and always has done, in 
my opinion. What's happened is that the 
true power of art, the source and energy and 
appeal to people, has just been trampled 
underfoot by these strident, shrieking party 
political people. As a result, galleries are 
often filled with some of the most tedious 
stuff you've ever had the misfortune to see. 
It's an insult to the public and anybody who 
is interested in art. It's like being invited out 
for a meal and being given a stick of candy 
floss. 


FLASH ART & FAST FOOD 


Painting is what I'm totally involved in now 
Throughout the 80s | was particularly 
interested in contemporary art, the various 
kinds of changes happening to it and so on. 
In particular, | noticed how it had such a 
short shelf life, so to speak. It's interesting 
for a few seconds, but that's all it has to be 
interesting for. Nowadays different kinds of 


art for different art markets have developed. 


One fairly recent development is the glossy 
international art magazine. In these 
magazines there are certain kinds of 
paintings that look good and, of course, 
others that don't. Fairly simple images 
reduced in size look good; subtlety and 
detail just don't come across. To have your 
paintings illustrated in a glossy art magazine 
is an enormous boost to your career. Artists 
take that on board and start producing 
images that look good reduced. That's one 
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of the reasons why we have this crap around 
in Our galleries at the moment, insulting our 
intelligence. It's symptomatic of how a lot of 
artists are mainly concerned with having 
careers and becoming rich and famous. The 
conventional understanding about art is ) 
formulated by the art industry. Artists 
present themselves in a way that they think 
the industry is going to like and take up, and 
consequently they're going to be successful 
and make money. 

It has to do with what's called the ‘Stroll 
Syndrome’. The artist feels he has to attract 
somebody's attention for a few seconds, to” 
get someone to stop and say, “Oh that's 
interesting, oh look at that!” And he's done 
his job. That's why painters produce a type 
of painting that works in that sort of gallery 
situation. It has to be big and flashy; but 
nobody actually spends time studying any 
kind of detail or anything long-term This is 
fast food art. It's candy floss art , to create an 
interesting flavour for a few seconds and 
then that's it because nobody is going to 
have to live with this stuff. There's 
something very unhealthy about this kind of 
approach to art and the breed of artists who 
cater for this market. It's a bit like the 
difference between fast food and 
wholefood; the former may taste good, but 
be full of shit and be bad for your health in 
the long run, whereas wholefood is 
something where you look ahead. This is the 
difference between this type of flash art and 
what I'd call ‘long term art’. 

This attitude is, of course, as much to do 
with manipulating the structures of tax relief 
for large companies as it is to do with art. | 
certainly don't admire the herds of young 
artists who are just fighting and trampling 
over each other to become part of the 
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corporate machinery. So much of this art, so 
many of these people producing it, think 
they're involved in something very crucially 
contemporary, when in reality they're simply 
playing right into the pockets of the big 
corporations who use culture, use art, in the 
way that some people use cosmetics to try 
and make themselves look presentable. It's 
like the Mafia which makes money in all 
kinds of vile and brutal ways, and then when 
it's become rich and wants to enjoy the fruits 
of its wealth it finds that the only people 
who will give it the time of day are thugs as 
unattractive as itself. So it has to start 
donating money to the Republican party or 
to charities or to a modern art museum, to 
try to decorate its life with some of the 
paraphernalia that would make it attractive 
socially, that would normalise it. There's an 
artist | very much respect... hisname 
escapes me. | believe he's German. Anyway, 
he makes assem blages that expose the 
history of big companies like Exxon and BP 
and the goings-on behind the glossy culture- 
friendly images they create; the political 
reality of their manipulation of the Third 
World etc. This artist did a great picture of 
Ronald Reagan. Here's an artist who is 
committed in the right way, who's not part 
of the make-up set, and | respect him for 
that. 


LIP-GLOSS & TACKINESS 


Jeff Koons is the corporate world's blusher, 
the lip-gloss of the corporate world. When 
he came along the credibility of 


contemporary American art finally collapsed. 


As the centre of the art world America's 
basically finished now. The machinery of 
hype has become far too prominent. Koons 


is yet another smart-assed, smooth, urban 
American who's taking the same exit. | mean 


every generation in the States that wants to 
dissociate itself from the Establishment 
always seems to take the same exit in order 
to establish new ground - it's always tack. 
We've seen this over and over again. We've 
had endless torrents of tackiness exported to 
us packaged as though it's some new, daring 
sort of thing, and there's nothing new or 
daring about it - it's as old as apple pie. 

According to one American, “If you're 
not part of the solution, you're part of the 
problem” Well, Jeff Koons and his like are 
undoubtedly part of the problem. It's a 
problem in America that you have to be rich 
and successful in order to be approved of. 
People are prepared to trample on cultural 
value to achieve this, and, furthermore, their 
boasting and pride at making money Is their 
artistic justification. | don't admire this - it 
stinks! | don't like the way the art world tries 
to turn artists into manufacturers. This is the 
problem in America. The reason why | talk so 
much about America is because it's held such 
a dominant position in art over the last 50 
years. Yes, they've entertained us 
tremendously well. But it’s just about all over 
now. 
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ANOTHER BUSINESS 


The American character is very 
entrepreneurial. This enthusiasm and 
creativity for selling has become so strong 
that it has invaded, influenced the logic of 
art and artists. American artists have become 
manufacturers. They find that image and 
they just crank the stuff out. Many 
contemporary American artists are just 
manufacturers of luxury consumer durables. 
Their concerns, interests, obsessions and 
anxieties are the same as any other small 
business: cashflow, publicity, marketing. 

| was in Washington in 1989 and the 
Corcoran Gallery had a show where they 
were concentrating on painters from one 
region. In this case it was the mid-west. | 
remember seeing Russ Warren's painting. 
You look at it and you think: “Well, yeah, 
that's pretty interesting”. And then 10 
seconds later you think: “Wait a minute”; 
and then twenty seconds later the kind of 
life that the painting might have had just 
dies and you see a vacuous mechanical 
technique. The-lack of real emotional 
involvement comes through. 

The following day | picked up a glossy art 
magazine, Art Monthly, and saw an 
illustrated advertisement for Russ Warren 
from 1983 - and it was absolutely identical. 
For six years he'd been doing the same thing. 
This isn't art, It's manufacturing. | dislike this 
subservience of everyone, including the 
painter, to the object, i.e. the product. Frank 
Stella is an artist who | suppose is the doyen 
of that. His approach is so mechanically and 
intelligently worked out. He's understood it 
within the American context, but the result 
is that he's formed a system that is so 
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mechanically worked out that it’s inhuman. 
Yes, humanity doesn't seem to come 
through much in American art, though 
funnily enough it's something Andy Warhol 
was quite interested in, although it didn't 
quite come through in his work either. 
Things happening in Europe seem to be 
a little more interesting now because the 
whole vocabulary of American art - in 
movies, in particular - has become so 
hackneyed. Techniques have become such a 
string of cliches that European ways of 
approaching the same techniques seem to 
have more humanity somehow. But this 
attitude comes after having enjoyed many 
years of American culture in Europe. 
Americans don't seem to realise how much 
we've had and still get over here. Perhaps in 
art circles people are more international in 
their outlook, but the average American 
seems to have an extraordinarily low 
capacity for looking and thinking from a 
different point of view. They see foreign TV 
programmes as an invasion of their cultural 
territory in some way. My God, they don't 
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realise how much of their's we get over here. 
I've been to the States many times. | 
spent six months in Washington. | remember 
reading one of the main art magazines, a 
fairly typical article about Anselm Kiefer. The 
writer claimed that Kiefer was an American 
painter. This is total insanity! Nobody could 
be more German. In America it seems they 
find it difficult to accept that somebody can 
be successful and a foreigner at the same 
time. | think we're going to see slowly - 
unfortunately too slowly for my tastes - a 
swing to a different set of values away from 
the current art centre in New York. No one 
other place is going to emerge; it's going to 
be numerous places. With fibre optics, 
international travel, computer technology 
and advanced telecommunications, artists 
can go international and deal from the place 
where they work. Art can be localised and 
international at one and the same time. R 
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The music on Arcus is of an uncommonly pure 
stripe, the sound of two exceptionally gifted bas- 
sists following their instruments, as it were, using 
all the bass, all its potential for timbre and colour 
and expression, using all the space, too, inside the 
Roman chapel of Ste. Philomene. 

Arcus works that's the nub of the matter, at a level 
that often seems frankly magical (Steve Lake). 
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CBI GRA. ENGLAND. FAX: 0799 584 856. 
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Videophile 


Text: Chris Blackford 


At last! The home video market is catering 
for the non-mainstream film-goer. Wait for 
television, and you could wait a lifetime to 
see some of the treasures of world cinema. 
And, with increasing budget restrictions, 
many independent cinemas continue the 
inevitable drift towards the commercial: big 
hits to subsidize experimental programming, 
they tell us. Yes, the evenings spent with a 
tub of Loseley ice cream in a dingy, half- 
empty provincial independent, admiring the 
work of some East European eccentric, might 
well be numbered. 

But fear not, dear cineaste. Those 
thoughtful people at Artificial Eye, 
Connoisseur, Hendring, Palace and reVision, 
are now delivering the art to the comfort of 
your living room; all you have to supply is 
the ice cream. Frame-by-frame analysis of 
that favourite Tarkovsky is now no longer a 
film buff's idle fantasy. Enter a new 
relationship with the masterworks of world 
cinema. The day of the videophile has 
arrived! This section is for you . . . 
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Peter Greenaway 
The Early Works 

Dir. Peter Greenaway 
Connoisseur Video 
CRO12 

70 mins 


Peter Greenaway once said: “There are, 
after all, approaches to be made other than 
the dependable routes that massage 
sentimental expectations and provide easy 
opportunities for emotional identification.” 
His refreshingly trenchant anti-realist 
approach to film-making has, of course, 
divided critics and audiences, especially in 
Britain where both traditionally crave the 
security of realist structures of 
representation. These three examples of 
Greenaway’'s early pre-Draughtsman’s 
Contract work, display an engaging concern 
for a cinema of ideas, where documentary 
forms collide with the enigmatic, often 
hermetic literary worlds of writers like Lewis 
Carroll, Jorge-Luis Borges and Andre Breton. 
The outcome is amusing, bemusing, ironic; 
in fact, anything but dull and predictable. 
Dear Phone (1976), approx 16 minutes, is 
essentially about the uses and abuses of the 
telephone system. Static shots of red 
telephone boxes in various locations 
{including the Houses of Parliament), at 
various times of the day in various types of 
weather, are linked by entertainingly 
convoluted narratives, scribbled, often 
illegibly, or badly typed. Each contains a 
male character with the initials H.C., most of 
whom have wives called Zelda, and all are 
incurably obsessed with the telephone. 
Water Wrackets (1978), approx 10 
minutes, is similar in tone to those short 
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The thinking person’s videos 
from 
The British Film Institute 


For further information call 081-399 0022 or write to 
Connoisseur Video Ltd. Glenbuck House, Glenbuck Road 
Surbiton, Surrey KT6 6BT. 


heritage-information films (usually about 
British castles) which the BBC used to plug 
awkward gaps in its morning schedule. Colin 
Cantlie’s deadpan documentary voice-over 
describes a fictional military campaign and 
_ its aftermath, using a euphonious, yet 
virtually impenetrable terminology. The 
visuals splendidly display the photogenic 
properties of water, whilst Max Eastley's 
‘ambient’ score heightens the intrigue. 
Homage or parody? One is never quite sure. 
Of the three, A Walk Through H (1978), 
approx 40 minutes, comes closest to the 
Greenaway that most film-goers will be 
familiar with. There is the fascination with 
game-playing, statistics, black humour and, 
of course, death. Michael Nyman's 
rhythmically compelling score adds a further 
note of familiarity. The “Walk” refers to the 
transition of the soul from the dead body to 
its destination H which, according to 
Greenaway, “could stand for either Heaven 
or Hell”. Greenaway's father, an 
ornithologist, died six months before its 
making which possibly accounts for its 
somewhat elegiac subject matter and the 
central image of birds. Shots of these are 
introduced more rapidly as the narrator's 
journey across 92 painterly maps (using 
rostrum camera) reaches its end. In typical 
Greenaway fashion, the film raises more 
questions than it's prepared to answer. 


Color Me Lurid 

The Weird World Of George Kuchar 
Dir. George Kuchar 

Connoisseur Video 

CR O17. 

70 mins 


George Kuchar is part of the American 
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underground tradition, though his work has 
not received the sort of critical attention in 
this country as say, Andy Warhol's or 
Kenneth Anger's. It doesn't help matters 
when encyclopedias habitually omit to 
mention his idiosyncratic contribution to 
experimental cinema; consequently, the 
sleeve notes to these four shorts (and all 
Connoisseur releases) are particularly 
welcome. Born in New York in 1942, he 
started making 8mm films with his twin 
brother, Mike, at the age of 12. At 24 he 
produced, directed, wrote, edited, 
photographed and appeared in the 16mm 
Hold Me While I'm Naked (1966) . If Fellini's 
83 is the most visually resplendent film about 
a director's struggle to make a film, Kuchar's 
has to be the cheesiest and most hilarious 15 
minute romp around the same theme. Jump- 
cutting between pairs of lovers engaged in 
soft-porn canoodling and an increasingly 
(sexually) frustrated director (played by 
Kuchar), who ends up banging his head 
against the bathroom wall, Kuchar 
heightens the drama with emphatic use of 
garish colours, whining voice-over and 
wistful melodramatic score. 

The Mongreloid (1978) also eschews 
Hollywood production values and opts 


_ instead for a sort of super low-budget home 


movie observation of the director and his pet 
hound. Reminiscences of the latter's 
sexploits and excretory pleasures make this a 
remarkable exercise in how to extract 
hilarity from banality. | 

Ostensibly a documentary about a 
‘Hooray For Kids' festival, Forever And 
Always (1978) is intercut with scenes from a 
provocative melodrama which tend to get 
lost amid other less interesting footage. 
Mannequins and children's toys conspire to 
provide an eerily surreal as well as comic 
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atmosphere. Dialogue is replaced by a 
succession of kitsch love songs which carry an 
unexpected poignancy. 
A Reason To Live (1976) brings together 
a number of Kuchar's obsessions: 
troublesome toilets, troublesome weather 
and troublesome love. This, the gem in the 
collection, is primarily a film about films; a 
27 minute distillation of the excesses of 
Hollywood melodrama and film noir, 
clothed in Kuchar's glittering camp 
aesthetics. In the paranoid shadowplay of its 
glorious chiaroscuro black and white 
photography, one senses the spirit of Von 
Stroheim, Von Sternberg and Swanson with 
Wilder. Elsewhere, in the foggy, ethereal 
outdoors, Sirk and Dieterle are referenced. 


Wild At Heart (1990) 

Dir. David Lynch 

with Nicolas Cage, Laura Dern 
Palace Video 

PVC2163S 

127 mins 


“It's a strange world,” Jeffrey Beaumont 
concludes in Blue Velvet. The world of Wild 
At Heart is stranger still and very very sick. Its 
Lula (Laura Dern) says: “It's just shocking 
sometimes when things aren't the way you 
thought they were.” This is the voice of a 20 
year-old, who is raped at 13 by an uncle, who 
terminates the pregnancy, who witnesses 
the torching of her father, and is now on the 
run, from her psychotic mother, with a 
boyfriend (Nicolas Cage) who has broken 
parole after beating out the brains of aman 
with his bare hands. 

Lynch's vision has rarely been this 
chilling, his penchant for expressionist 


lighting and neo-surrealist framing, this 
extreme. His characters burn with a passion 
called hate. The two that love, do so inan 
escapist, Yellow Brick Road kind of fantasy. 
Their ancestors are Lang's problematic 
‘heroes’ (e.g. The Big Heat, Rancho 
Notorious) who strive to do what is ‘right’, 
yet never emerge unsullied. Still, there is 
humour here; usually off-the-wall or jet 
black, and delivered in a spoof 50s B-movie 
lingo. However, the confrontation between 
Lula and sadistic mobster, Bobby Peru 
(Willem Dafoe), is revolting. That Lynch 
should even suggest the possibility of Lula’s 
complicity in this sexual assault, is treading 
on some very very thin ice indeed. Peru's flip 
remark at the end of the scene is presumably 
Lynch's way of saying it's not for real - it 
doesn't become him. 

Lynch is now big bucks at the box office. 
Mainstream film-goers are flocking to see his 
films on the strength of the Twin Peaks 
show. Horror fans still get off on the violence 
and sadistic sex. Those of us who defended 
Blue Velvet against charges of gratuitous 
violence and misogyny, because Lynch was 
an auteur working through complex themes, 
see the same themes reworked in Wild At 
Heart, but might now be feeling increasingly 
uneasy, because here they are swept along 
by the tidal wave of adrenalin whipped up 
by tight editing and Lynch's stunning visual 
style. You will need to see this film a number 
of times before passing judgement. Its video 
release is, therefore, essential. 
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Animation On 4 
Connoisseur Video 
CR 033 

60 mins 


Here is a collection of pieces funded by and 
previously exhibited on Channel 4. That they 
should now be available on video 
demonstrates the potential of this format 
for bringing this undervalued artform 
before a wider audience. 

Next (1989) by Barry J.C. Purves, is a fine 
example of puppet animation. Will “a poor 
player” Shakespeare gives a one-man 
audition of breathtaking prestidigitation. 
It's a case of Spot The Play as the Complete 

\Works are frantically whipped out of a 
wicker trunk before the incredulous gaze of 
the lone director in the stalls. 

In Erica Russell's Feet Of Song (1988) 
figures reminiscent of Matisse cut-outs strut 
and groove to a sensuous blend of Latin and 
Caribbean rhythms, whereas The Victor 
(1985), the work of Phil Austin and Derek 
Hayes, sounds an altogether darker note, 
using a sort of cartoon-cum-comic strip 
format to illuminate the abuses of drug 
experimentation to enhance aggression in 
US and UK soldiers. The statistics make grim 
reading. The final sequence, juxtaposing 
cartoon fantasy and disturbing documentary 
footage, is particularly effective. 

Early Bird (1983) is one of those now 
distinctive plasticine Aardman animations 
(as seen on TV commercials). In this instance 
the notion of a DJ's breakfast show is taken 
to its absurd conclusion. As usual the lumpy 
models are a delight, the eye for gesture, 
wonderfully subtle, and the use of a real DJ's 
patter gives Sproxton and Lord's 
conversation piece the required twist of 


realism to make this another irresistible 
experience. | 

As the title suggests, Girls Night Out 
(1987), is a raucous celebration of what 
women might get up to at hen nights. The 
humour is as wild as the drawings in Joanna 
Quinn's tale of a Welsh housewife who 
escapes high-rise drudgery and couch potato 
hubby for a mostaccioed poseur and a 


bulging leopardskin jockstrap ... Odder still, 


is Deadtime Stories For Big Folk (1989), my 
particular favourite. Sinister lighting, 
demonic superimpositions and a bizarre 
narrative about a transsexual skeleton, add 
up to a very hypnotic work indeed. David 
Anderson is the name to remember. Finally, 
Alison DeVere's The Black Dog (1987) enters 
a girl's dreamworld, heavy-laden with 
Egyptian/Christian/Freudian symbolism. 18 
minutes is perhaps stretching the point 
(whatever that is?), but one can't fault the 
inventiveness of the piece. 

If you're still wondering where to start 
your animation video collection, then this 
must be the place. 


Fanny And Alexander (1982) 

Dir. Ingmar Bergman 

with Pernilla Allwin, Bertil Guve, Ewa 
Froling, Jan Malmsjo, Erland Josephson 
Artificial Eye 

Part 1 (ART 031A) 

163 mins 

Part 2 (ART 031B) 

138 mins 


At approximately 5 hours the TV version of 
Fanny And Alexander is not for the faint- 
hearted. The film is basically one-paced: a 
majestic largo in 5 Acts with Prologue and 
Epilogue, and so needs to be given time to 
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unfold and reveal its treasures, of which 
there are many. 

The first and most obvious is Sven 
Nykvist's splendid cinematography (he 
worked on 22 Bergman projects), capturing 
the affluence and grandeur of the Ekdahl 
family in turn-of-the-century Sweden, and 
later the austerity of the Bishop's residence 
to which the children, Fanny (aged 8) and 
Alexander (aged 10), are transported after 
the death of their thespian father.” There is 
nothing more beautiful than faces ina 
simple room,” Nykvist once said. He and 
Bergman proved this in Cries And Whispers 
and do so again. Bergman's disposition of 
actors within the frame, his use of close-ups 
to elicit tenderness or menace, are as 
impeccable as ever; the use of a dynamic 
frame for the scene where the wife mourns 
the loss of her husband, creates an 
atmosphere as harrowing as any Bergman 
has put before us. 

This is not, however, a study in pessimism 
(a common enough misgiving about the 
director's work), rather, a sensitive interplay 
of darkness and light. Scenes of religious 
solemnity and marital discord are 
interspersed with moments of ribaldry and 
gleeful silliness. Even the puritanical bishop, 
aman for whom “a loving punishment can 
never be humiliating in the deeper sense”, is 
presented with a hint of the larger-than-life. 
The upper room in which he imprisons the 
children, with windows that do not open 
and bars across the panes, is like something 
out of Hans Christian Andersen. The manner 
of their escape is also the stuff of fairy-tales. 
Ghosts stalk the corridors. Magic and illusion 
collude to subvert narrative realism. The film 
ends with a quote from August Strindberg's 
A Dream Play, reminding us that the art of 


storytelling itself is the hub from which all 
other themes radiate. 

Fanny And Alexander was to be 
Bergman's farewell to the cinema. Happily it 


is not the work of a great director running 
out of creative steam. Whether it will be 
regarded as one of his more important films 
is a matter for further critical debate. That it 
will continue to delight for a long time to 
come, there can be no doubt. R 
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fiction 
RUBBERNECK 


Plans are currently being made to commence a series 
of short booklets devoted entirely to ‘experimental 
fiction’. Each will contain no more than a few texts 
and it is hoped that they, like the magazine, can be 
made available free of charge, and distributed 
through the usual channels. 


Those wishing to be considered for inclusion in this 


series should send their work to the address below. 
The maximum number of words per text is 1500. All 
contributions must be previously unpublished, ' 
typewritten and cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by a suitable SAE. Unfortunately, 
payment for work published will not be possible. 


What constitutes ‘experimental’, ‘fiction’ and 
‘experimental fiction’ is, of course, up to you... . 


Write to: Rubberneck, 21 Denham Drive, 
Basingstoke, Hampshire, RG22 6LT. 


Harmonizing The Hemispheres 
The Music of Stephan Micus 


Text: Chris Blackford 


BLURRING BOUNDARIES 


Listening tothe architect and 
theoretician Charles Jencks, on BBC Radio 3 
late last year, attempting to pin down that 
elusive and controversial term 
‘postmodernism’, brought to mind the music 
of Stephan Micus. Jencks considers 
‘heterogeneity’ to be the cornerstone of 
postmodernism; an openness or predilection 
for aesthetic and cultural pluralism generally 
perceived to be the dominant approach to 
artistic activity since the early 60s. Thus 
defined, a postmodernist work might, at 
best, be said to fuse or synthesize a number 
of diverse and perhaps seemingly 
incompatible styles or traditions within the 
context of one work, thus stimulating an 
audience to recognise their 
interconnectedness or even their 
differences, but at least to acknowledge the 
creation of something of substance over and 
beyond the individual parts. At worst, this 
sort of approach runs the risk of being 
condemned for being mere pastiche or 
flagrant plagiarism: a shallow exercise in 
intercultural dabbling, a frivolous mix of 
‘high art’ and ‘popular culture’. 

The music of Stephan Micus exemplifies 
this concern for heterogeneity. 
Consequently, cultural pluralism is the 
hallmark of his work. His eclecticism makes a 
nonsense of marketing terminology. Record 
stores, open-minded enough to stock his 
records, variously describe them as ‘world 
music’, ‘new age’, even ‘jazz’. Again, world 
music and new age are categories resulting 
from this concern for heterogeneity; 
categories so broad as to have become 
virtually meaningless as musical genres. 
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What they more clearly define, however, is a 
marketing strategy employed to sell a 
lifestyle(s) purporting to care about ethnic 
cultures and to be more in tune with the 
meditative needs of our consciousness and 
its relationship to the environment. What 
this often means in terms of music is the 
afore-mentioned intercultural dabbling: 
cultures decontextualized and 
(mis)appropriated at the touch of a sampling 
button without due regard for the integrity 
and depth of their traditions; or some form 
of sugary neo-romanticism veiled in pseudo- 
eastern mysticism. 

Small wonder, then, that Stephan Micus 
is keen to distance himself from such 
categories. Nevertheless, he is resigned to 
the fate that most journalists and critics who 
review his music find the need to label it in 
such a way. In so doing, they fail to grasp the 
notion that like a good deal of the most 
interesting contemporary music, Micus’ 
challenges the need for categories and 
thrives in a place where boundaries blur or 
disappear altogether. 


REVERBERATIONS 


Don Cherry, the influential trum pet player, 
best known for his work with John Coltrane 
and Ornette Coleman, is also widely . 
regarded as one of the pioneers of what has 
become known as ‘world jazz’: jazz that has 
incorporated influences from various ethnic 
traditions. Cherry has preferred to call what 
he plays, ‘primal music’. He has also insisted 
that to play an instrument from another 
culture properly, the musician must first 
understand the tradition of the instrument 
and then go beyond it to find his own voice. 


THE RECORD CENTRE 
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This statement is very much in tune with 
the approach employed by Stephan Micus 
throughout his career. He has travelled the 
world studying and playing instruments 
from many countries. He has given concerts 
in Europe, the USA, Japan, Taiwan, Israel, 
Afghanistan and, when | spoke to him 
recently, he was preparing to set off for 
Mexico. Although he is German by birth (19 
January 1953, Stuttgart) he remembers Ibiza 
as a place of particular musical importance 
when he was 15 years of age. 

“I spent part of my childhood there and 
since then | have returned to the island 
regularly. The Orient is very close there: 
geographically, architecturally and in the 
cultural heritage. The Arabs, for example, 
reigned the island for 600 years and they 
brought with them everything they knew 
about agriculture, architecture, music, the 
art of building cisterns.” 

In fact one of these cisterns - the one 
near his parents’ house - had an important 
effect on his musical development. 

“lLoften went to fetch water from the 
cistern. When you threw a bucket down into 
it you heard an endless reverberation of 
every sound. And so, one day | took my flute 
and started playing into the cistern. That was 
a very decisive experience for me. Today 
there are a lot of instruments | cannot 
imagine using without this reverberation, 
especially not the human voice. Thanks to 
the reverberation the sound does not end 
abruptly but seems to continue into infinity. 
Boundaries start to blur. This acoustical 
event is somehow linked to our yearning to 
break open the boundaries that often limit 
us, to break open the limitations of our own 
personality. 

“Atsome point there in Ibiza | realised 


that | had to go to Asia. | wanted to learn 
and understand the traditional music there, 
but not because later on | wanted to make 
traditional Asian music in Europe; | wanted 
to create something of my own, a musical 
link between these strange and foreign 
worlds. ” 

Micus arrived in India - the story goes - 
without much of a formal musical training to 
speak of, and even less of a clear idea of a 
specific destination. He was, however, 
equipped with some knowledge of Indian 
classical music, discerned from the records of 
Ravi Shankar in particular, which he 
“devoured” during his last years at school in 
Germany. At the Academy of Music in New 
Delhi he inquired about a teacher who 
didn't live in a big city (“it's very hard for me 
to live in big cities”), someone who could 
teach him to play the sitar. This individual 
became T.N. Nagar who taught at the Hindu 
University in Benares. Believe it or not, Micus 
ended up living in the man's home with his 
family. 

“Limmediately got on so well with the 
man,” he explains, “that | stayed there. It 
was quite different from attending a school 
or an academy. It was more like what it 
might have been during the Middle Ages in 
Europe. You practically lived with your 
teacher, nearly like father and son. For three 
years | did nothing else but play sitar, eight 
hours every day. Well, at that time | really 
craved it in a way. Nothing else existed.” 

Doubtless, there are similar stories to tell 
(if space permitted) about how he studied 
flamenco guitar in Spain, shakuhachi and 
sho in Japan, suling in Bali, Uillean pipes in 
lreland etc. Of course, what all this adds up 
to is the unalterable fact that for Stephan 
Micus travel is one of the primary stimuli for 
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his compositions. This might sound a little 
like extra hard work; after all, we live in an 

age when an individual has greater access, 
via television and records, to a range of 
world musics in the comfort of his/her living 
room. Nevertheless, for Micus there are 
some things that have to be experienced at 
first-hand. 

“| believe that you can only learn 
instruments like the sitar or shakuhachi well 
in their countries of origin, because the 
music doesn't consist only of notes or 
sounds; you also have to see what the light is 
like in this country, how the sun rises and 
sets, what the temperature is like, the 
weather and the animals. You need to know 
what the food is like, the religion, the arts, 
the way people dress, the sounds and smells 
of the cities, the landscape. All these things 
flow into the music. They are part of the 
reality and the truth of the music.” 

This, indeed, is a far cry from the so- 
called 'world musician’ who spends their 
time in the studio manipulating the sounds 
of foreign cultures without ever having 
caught a glimpse of their unique ambience 
for themselves. This is not to say that music 
of genuine worth cannot be created in this 
manner, but it's as well to remember that 
the term ‘world musician’ should mean one 
thing when applied to those who operate 
“his strategy, and quite another when we 
talk about Stephan Micus and others like 
him. 


BEYOND THE INTELLECT 


To date, Stephan Micus has made 13 albums; 
that is if you include a 1973 recording of a 
live performance with Chinese zither 


virtuoso Liang-Tsai Ping in Taiwan, which 
was released locally but, to my knowledge, 
hasn't turned up in the UK. Clearly there isn't 
space to cover all the albums in detail, so 
here is an attempt to acquaint readers 
unfamiliar with Micus’' work with some of its 
principal characteristics as they appear in 
selected recordings. 

Micus’ first recorded work to reach any 
sort of international audience was Archaic 
Concerts (1976), released on the Caroline 
label, a subsidiary of Virgin Records. The 
album featured a variety of non-western 
instruments such as the gender (a Balinese 
xylophone), shakuhachi Japanese bamboo 
flute) and angklung (bamboo rattles in 
tuned pitch from Java and Sumatra) 
together with an acoustic guitar, giving it 
the exotic and eclectic ambience that 
admirers of Micus’ work would come to 
expect over the years. It also introduced 
listeners to Micus’ central preoccupation 
with arrangements for unusual 
combinations of instruments: the key to his 
unique ‘sound’. 

“lam always on the lookout for new 
sounds, and | try to discover them on old 
instruments. | never managed to concentrate 
on a single instrument. | always wanted to 
learn how to play new ones and to combine 
different kinds of instruments that have 
never been played together previously. That 
to me is a fascinating idea.” 

Although he subsequently described the 
album as not really satisfactory, he was 
happy to admit that it had been interesting 
enough to gain the attention of Manfred 
Eicher at the Munich-based ECM Records. On 
the strength of it he was also able to 
perform at the ICA in London and for the 
BBC. The move to ECM, however, proved to 
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be most satisfactory and all but one of his 
post-Virgin recordings have been made for 
that label or its subsidiary JAPO. 

Implosions (1977) benefited from ECM's 
impressive production values and brought 
Micus' work within that company’s 
understated but distinctive design-conscious 
identity (his album covers have been among 
the most evocative of ECM's distinguished 
two-decade output). Additionally, it placed 
his work alongside other ECM musicians such 
as Jan Garbarek, Egberto Gismonti, Nana 
Vasconcelos and Collin Walcott, who had 
also immersed themselves in the musics of 
non-western cultures. 

The lengthy ‘As | Crossed A Bridge Of 
Dreams’ remains one of Micus' most 
engaging compositions; an arrangement for 
three sitar, acoustic guitar and voice, 
building to an impassioned climax before 
subsiding under the controlling influence of 
his lyrical voice. The ‘words’ he sings, by the 
Way, are meaningless (semantically 


speaking) and function as embellishments or 
mood-enhancers, rather than carriers of 
narrative; unless, of course, one regards 
them as Micus' way of attempting to express 
the inexpressible by means beyond 
conventional language(s). 

In 1977 he also wrote Koan, music for a 
ballet first performed in Cologne. Further 
performances included London, New York 
and Paris. Koans are those pithy riddle-like 
Buddhistic teachings, somewhat vulgarized 
by the entertainingly silly 70s American 
Kung Fu TV series. Try, if you can fora 


‘moment, to blot out memories of young 


Grasshopper and his blind, hairless master 
and hear what Micus has to say on the 
subject. 

“During my trips to Asia | naturally 
became familiar with the culture of Zen- 
Buddhism and Taoism, and both of these 
religions appealed to me because they are so 
simple in their message, and because the 
central element in these religions is the 
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veneration of nature. For me a very beautiful 
part of Zen-Buddhism is the so-called Koans 
that are actually intended to lead us out of 
the realm of the intellect, to show us that 
our mind is not the means by which we can 
see the truth in life. That is why the Koans 
are constructed in a way you can't 
understand by using your intellect. They 
don't make sense, but they may succeed in 
letting you go beyond your intellect and 
then, as in a good joke, for amoment 
something opens up wide inside you, some 
kind of door opens and perhaps you do see 
some truth.” 

The music to the ballet was eventually 
recorded and released in 1981 and is 
certainly one of Micus’ most satisfying 
albums, repaying repeated listenings. 
Although nine instruments are used, the 
effect is not some sort of miscellaneous 
hotch-potch, but a variety of mostly 
restrained moods created by mature playing 
and imaginative groupings of instruments. 
‘Part 3', an arrangement for sarangi (a 
bowed instrument from India), shakuhachi, 
rabab (a 13-string lute from Afghanistan), 
bodhran (an Irish tambourine drum) and 
angklung, is Micus at his best. As the music 
reaches a rattling, bowing, scratching frenzy 
it's hard to believe that what sounds like a 
quartet of minds beautifully integrated, is, in 
fact, the work of one man using multi-track 
playback techniques. This degree of 
integration is what primarily sets Micus' 
work apart from the average multi- 
track/multi-instrumentalist recording. There 
is a real sense of interaction between the 
instruments taking place, and not the bland 
layering-on effect which tends to tarnish 
many projects (particularly the ones using 
electronics) adopting this compositional 


process. 

Meditative is a word often used to 
describe the music of Stephan Micus. It's also 
used to describe much of the new age 
output, which is why his music gets lumped 
in with that. Micus has strenuously denied 
any intention to create music specifically for 
meditation. His compositions are usually 
arrived at after much improvisation and the 
quieter, more contemplative moods are 
those he generally feels at home with. The 
desire to play in this manner is most evident 
on The Music Of Stones (1989). The stones in 
the title refer to the resonating stone 
sculptures of Elmar Daucher. In the booklet 
accompanying the album, Irene Ferchl says: 
“The shiny black smoothness of the stones 
tempts you to touch them. Sounds are 
coaxed from them just by lightly tapping or 
tenderly stroking them. The sounds 
produced by mallet beats, or by contrast, by 
rubbing the polished surface differ 
enormously. The effect may be dry and 
percussive or vibrating and penetrating.” 

Micus' interest in stones carrying musical 
properties came about during a visit to China 
where he discovered the ancient “pien 
ch'ing” stone chimes which are used in 
Confucian ceremonial music. The decision to 
make this rare collaborative album with 
Daucher, Gunther Federer and Nobuko 
Micus, would appear to be the outcome of 
that discovery. Apart from stone sculptures, 
Micus sings, plays shakuhachi and tin whistle 
which, like the stones, are wonderfully 
suited to the atmospheric acoustics of Ulm 
Cathedral wherein the performance was 
recorded - without overdubs. 

Although the album is meditative and 
contemplative in mood, it is not an album of 
‘sacred music’. In fact, when the stones are 


struck, as they are for the ‘Solo For 3 
Resonating Stones’, they yield a curious, 
slightly off-centre timbre, reminiscent 
perhaps of some of John Cage's 1940s pieces 
for percussion bands. As the music slows, the 
last notes are held in the cathedral's eight- 
second echo. Quite fitting that reverberation 
should have the final say when, for Stephan 
Micus, this is how it all began. R 


POSTSCRIPT 

Arrangements are currently being made for 
a short tour of England sometime in 1992. 
This will be Micus' first visit for years. At the 
time of writing, no dates have yet been 
confirmed. 


DISCOGRAPHY 

Archaic Concerts (1976) 
Implosions (1977) 

Till The End Of Time (1978) 
Behind Eleven Deserts (1978) 
Koan (1981) 

Wings Over Water (1982) 
Listen To The Rain (1983) 
East Of The Night (1985) 
Ocean (1986) 

Twilight Fields (1987) 

The Music Of Stones (1989) 
Darkness And Light (1990) 


Thanks to New Note Distribution, ECM 
Records, Lorenz Knauer (quotes) and 
Stephan Micus for supplying research 
materials for this piece. 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTION 
SPIRITS REJOICE | 
THE DEDICATION ORCHESTRA 
The Compact Disc 
Release of the Year! 
OGCD 101 
plus cassette OGC 101 
Fantastic 24 piece orchestra 
featuring... 
Trumpets: Guy Barker, Harry Beckett, Claude Deppa, 


Jim Dvorak, Kenny Wheeler Trombones: Dave Amis, 


Malcolm Griffiths, Radu Malfatti, Paul Rutherford 


Saxes: Chris Biscoe, Lol Coxhill, Elton Dean, Evan 


Parker, Alan Skidmore, Ray Warleigh Tenor Horn: 


Django Bates Tuba: Dave Powell Voices: Phil Minton, 


Maggie Nicols, Julie Tippetts Piano: Keith Tippett 
Double Bass: Paul Rogers Drums: Louis Moholo 
in dedication to 
Johnny Dyani Mongezi Feza 
Chris McGregor 
Harry Miller Dudu Pukwana 
Mail order from mid - April 
advance orders accepted 
CD £15.00 and Cass. £9.00 inc postage 
All profits to the Trust Fund to enable a 
young South African musician to study in 
London. c/o CADILLAC DISTRIBUTION, 180 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON WC2H 
8JB. TEL: 071-836-3646 / FAX: 071-497-9102 
(visitors by appointment only) 

Don't forget that CADILLAC offers the 
widest selection of independent labels 
including excellent new releases from ... 
BVHAAST / CMP / FMP /ICP /JMS / MOERS 
CAPRI /RESERVOIR/SACKVILLE & XANADU 
Full catalogue + a year's update lists 


£5.00 inland £7.00 overseas 
Cheques /IMO/P. Orders only 
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Primecuts 


Text: Chris Blackford 


Schlippenbach Quartet 
Das Hohe Lied | 

Po Torch Records 
PTR/JWD 16 & 17 LP 


In 1981, Jost Gebers arranged with 
Alexander Von Schlippenbach, dates for a 
live quartet recording. What he got he didn't 
want, because, after hearing the original 
tapes, he found a number of technical faults. 
New dates were arranged which eventually 
came out as Anticlockwise on Geber's FMP 
label, and the earlier tapes were erased! Paul 
Lovens, however, showing laudable sagacity, 
had kept rough-mix cassettes of the original 
tapes, and after much deliberation (10 years) 
and an unshakeable belief in the music's 
value, has decided to release it, warts and all, 
on his own Po Torch label. 

And, of course, Lovens was right. Though 
the recording suffers from an occasional 
muddiness, the quality of the playing shines 
through. First and foremost, this is a double 
album which exemplifies the strengths of 
long-term, fixed- group improvisation. 


Schlippenbach (piano), Lovens (percussion 
etc) and Evan Parker (saxophones) have been 
regularly working together since the early 
70s, so Das Hohe Lied marks their first 
decade of mutual understanding. On 
previous Quartet recordings the bass 
position has been occupied by Peter Kowald, 
but here it's Alan Silva who slots into this 
finely-tuned engine. 

Given the 90 minutes of music and a cast 
of extrovert personalities, it might surprise 
you to learn that there is nothing resembling 
an extended unaccompanied solo. This ts 
quartet improvising in the fullest sense; 
highly integrated, with moods and mind-sets 
shifting imperceptibly; Parker weaving 
darting, plaintive runs through Silva's hard- 
edged bowing; Schlippenbach sending out 
Debussy-like ripples from Lovens' cascading 
percussion. Muscular and lyrical - it is both. 
Sustenance to sate even the most 
hyperactive of minds. 

Po Torch Records 
P.O. Box 1005 

D - 5100 Aachen 1 
F.R. of Germany 


KWATZ 
KWATZ 


If Orson Welles were around today, he might 
just have to agree that in the decades since 
he made that famous and rather rude speech 
about the Swiss and the cuckoo-clock, that 
nation has produced (besides more cuckoo- 
clocks and some damn fine chocolate) some 
rather notable contemporary jazz musicians 
such as Pierre Favre, George Gruntz and 
lrene Schweizer. It should, therefore, come 
as no surprise to discover just how good 
KWATZ, the Anglo-Swiss improvising group, 
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sound. 

“The group was an initiative of Claudia 
Uila Binder, who organised three Swiss 
concerts in 1990 for the quintet on the 
tape,” their saxophonist, John Butcher, 
explains. “| then added Stevie Wishart and 
organised the January 1992 tour in England. 
The next concert is in April in Zurich, inthe 
series Schweizer Jazz an der Winkelwiesse.” 

The tape John refers to, KWATZ, runs for 
20 minutes, but is ample time to reveal the 
impressive rapport the group members have 
already established. Binder's touch at the 
piano is always authoritative, especially 
during the quieter moments where she 
provides an interesting counterweight to 
Butcher's pinched tone, taut with repressed 
energy. Dorothea Schurch’s voice is perhaps 
the revelation: sometimes skittish, 
occasionally reaching for the operatic. 
Whether she is chattering with Roger 
Turner's nimble cymbal-work, or hovering 
strangely above the murmuring cello of 
Alfred Zimmerlin, the effect is captivating. 
More minutes from this group would be 
much appreciated. 

KWATZ information: John Butcher, Flat 2, 
“Priory Mansions”, 15 Kilburn Priory, London 
NW6 5NG. 


Derek Bailey / Louis Moholo / Thebe Lipere 
Village Voice 

Incus Records 

CD 09 


The message from the Village seems to say: 
sod Hi-fidelity, get closer to the cutting edge 
of free improvisation! Nothing edited or 
tampered with, here. The spots of off-mike 
chat put the listener right there with those 
who obviously enjoyed the gig at London's 


Vortex, back in September ‘91. 

In keeping with the brass tacks 
recording, the pieces are titled numerically. 
‘1’ opens abrasively with Bailey pushing the 
guitar to the brink of distortion amidst 
Lipere and Moholo’'s near industrial 


clangour. ‘2' retains some of this impatience, 
but by '3' we are moving towards a 
XN 


deepening introspection. The percussionists 
(never a rhythm section), often heard as one, 
erect a rustling, chiming curtain through 
which the guitar cuts economically, without 
embellishment. '4' is short and quite 
marvellous: for the perfection of its held-in- 
check processional quality, and for the 
imperfection of how it breaks up too soon. 
'5' leads into a curious dislocated limbo 
where group ideas part company and are 
later summoned back by Lipere's strange, 
almost chant-like singing. The set concludes 
with a brisk, free-meets-thrash workout; 
Moholo deciding it's time to give the kit 
plenty of stick, whilst Bailey takes the part of 
crazed axeman. 

There is always more to say about work 
like this, but seldom the words to express it. 
There are moods here we haven't yet put 
names to. Not exactly an album to warm to; 
rather, one you'll return to with increased 
fascination. 


Jan Garbarek / Miroslav Vitous/ Peter Erskine 
Star 

ECM Records 

1444 CD LP MC 

Paul Giger 

Alpstein 

ECM Records 

1426 LP CD 


Fresh adjectives to describe Norwegian 


INCUS INCUS INCUS INCUS INCUS INCUS 


NEW RELEASES 


CD 08 CD 09 
Tony Bevan /Steve Noble / Paul Rogers Derek Bailey / Louis Moholo/ Thebe Lipere 
BIGSHOTS VILLAGE LIFE 
Trio improvisations, recorded 1991 Recorded live at the Vortex 


September 25th 1991 


DUE FOR APRIL RELEASE 


DEREK BAILEY SOLO (2 CDs) VOLUME 1 Recorded 1971 (reissue of INCUS 2 & 2R) 
VOLUME 2 Recorded 1991 


ALL CDs 10 pounds each 


AND... Improvisation: It's Nature and Practice in Music by D. Bailey 
2nd revised edition available April £12.95 


ALL POSTAGE FREE. CHEQUES IN STERLING DRAWN ON A U.K. BANK 


from: INCUS RECORDS, 14 DOWNS ROAD, LONDON E5 8DS, ENGLAND 


INCUS LAUNCH APRIL 14-17 1992 


FOUR RECORDS FOURNIGHTS AT THE VORTEX 
STOKE NEWINGTON CHURCH STREET LONDON N16 
Tues 14th 9pm Wed 15th 9pm 
DEREK BAILEY SOLO TONY BEVAN/STEVE NOBLE / ALEX WARD 
Thurs 16th 9pm 
DEREK BAILEY / PAT THOMAS / MATT WAND / ALEX WARD 
Fri17th 9pm 
LOUIS MOHOLO/ THEBE LIPERE/ DEREK BAILEY 
Plus VIDEOS by PAUL HAINES, MATT WAND & INGO AHMELS 


Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday: £3.00 each/ Friday: £4.00 
Season ticket (all 4 nights): £10.00 
Enquiries: 081 986 6904 Bookings: 071 2546516 
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saxophonist, Jan Garbarek, are fast running 
out. His unmistakable tone iends a very 
special quality wherever it is present. Star 
finds him in a fairly conventional trio setting, 
as ECM trios go: spatial, and tending 
towards the romantic. Consequently, you 
won't learn anything new about him; unless, 
of course, you weren't aware that his 
exquisite handling of melody is unrivalled in 
contemporary jazz. 

The title-track, and unforgivably the only 
one penned by Garbarek, is wistful and 
simply breathtaking. That it also happens to 
be the first, rather than the last, creates 
something of a problem because all 
that follows is a mite overshadowed. 
Nevertheless, this is an enjoyable album and 
Vitous and Erskine also demonstrate their 
well known dexterity: the former reminding 
us, on ‘Lamenting’, that he is a bass player of 
exceptional subtlety where melody is 
concerned. 

Paul Giger’s Alpstein, on the other hand, 
is less conventional. Giger would appear to 
be another ECM musician looking to folk 
tradition for rhythmic inspiration. The 
details, I'm afraid, | can't help you with, since 
the copious sleeve notes are in German. One 
or two photographs suggest a rather bizarre 
vein; either that or they're out-takes from Dr 
Who. 

The eight compositions (all by Giger) 
overlap in mood and texture, generally 
evoking a snowy, Alpine landscape, as the 
title intimates. Sparing and sensitive use is 
made of the distinguished and distinctive 
guests, Jan Garbarek and percussionist Pierre 
Favre. Garbarek supplies a restrained 
sensuality as well as an unusual section 
where the tenor is made to sound more like 
_ awood flute or even a shakuhachi! Favre 


introduces an ethnic dimension with a 
variety of drones, cymbals, bells, gourds and 
drums. Ultimately, however, it's Giger's 
ghostly, high altitude violin which gives the 
album its characteristic sound. Converts to 
ECM's world jazz eclecticism should find this 
to their taste; others may have to work a 
little harder to acquire that taste. 


Peter Hammill 
Fireships 

Fie! Records 
FIE9103 (CD) 
FIEC9103 (MC) 


This is the first album of new material to be 
released on Peter Hammill's Fie! Records, 
established last year. And the signs are 
auspicious. After the emotional turmoil of 
The Fall Of The House Of Usher, it seems 
appropriate that Fireships should signal a 
return to a more measured observation of 
the ‘everyday’. Restraint, then, is its guiding 
principle and, of course; Hammill has been 
here before - think of ‘Ophelia’ and ‘In Slow 
Time’; but how it is sustained, and sustains 
the attention, across nine songs finely woven 
with bittersweet harmony and suffused with 
shades of understated synthesized colour, is 
the album's most significant achievement. 
The presence of invaluable long-time 
associates, David Jackson (saxophone) and 
Stuart Gordon (violin), could well have 
something to do with this. 
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Given time ‘Curtains’ and ‘His Best Girl’ 
should become much-requested parts of the 
Hammill repertoire. The former is a desolate 
tale, deftly told, about a relationship 
running into the sands and what appears to 
be a suicide pact: “The story they'd been 
faking, was frozen on their lips, and falling 
through the brush of fingertips” . ‘His Best 
Girl’ also dwells on a theme of 
disenchantment: a wife comes to number 
among the material possessions of her 
affluent husband. An undercurrent of barely 
repressed resentment seethes below the 
untroubled surface of the arrangement. 
Finally, ‘Gaia’ conjures up the metaphorical 
language of Chaos Theory, building 
immensity from simple melody in the 
manner of Morricone. You won't hear a 
more “whole connected” Peter Hammill 
album.R 
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